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; 344 pened Hawes impassible to judge precisely 
i. ees of its size and Shape:* A short distance to the 
dered rd a if ar in advance. Twolnorth of the»palace, grouped on isolated emi- 
; Bee: gle! G din advance. /nences, aré~6ther! monuments, equally re- 

4 jmarkable for thsolidity-of their construe- 
‘|tion, the stern simplicity. oftheir architecture, 
and the mystery which ensbrouds their primi- 
tive purposes. Bushes and creeping plants 
spread over them a mantle of verdure; and 
enormous trees grow on them, exciting sur- 
prise that they are able to sustain the weight. 
The table land, besides, for a considerable 
distance around, is covered with ruins, which 
have been only partially explored. 

“Tt would be superfluous to give a descrip- 
tion of these monuments of Palenque, above 
all, of the Palace, a vast parallelogram, very 
i French traveller, Arthur Morelet, in a|complicated in its arrangements, which covers 
ently published translation of “ Travels in|an area of three thousand-eight hundred and 
tral America,” gives us a description of|forty square yards. 
visit to these remarkable structures, some| ‘There exist in several places in Yucatan 
racts from which may be of’ general in-|substantial indications of early civilization 
est. Though more fully described by|quite as remarkable as those of Palenque. 
phens, Squier, and other previous explor-| Why then have the latter been singled out as 
it is comparatively seldom that the seclu-|the only ones worthy the attention of the in- 
region in which they stand is traversed|quiring and scientific world? It is because 
intelligent explorers whose observations|the monuments of Yucatan are not enveloped 

given to the public, and but little conse-|in mystery, while those of Palenque appeal to 
mtly continues to be known of the extent Le imagination, instead of to the remem- 
| purpose of those aboriginal constructions) brance. The imposings grandeur of these 
which these ruins form but a small portion. |ruins; the majesty of the forests surrounding 
Already there were indications of the|them; the almost sullen silence of the Indians, 
ns being near at hand, but the density of|and the absence of all traditions, have induced 
forest concealed them from our view. At|a supposition that they are of great antiquity. 
; we ascended a steep elevation covered |It is known that this region was uninhabited 
h debris, and found ourselves at the portaljas long ago as when Cortez traversed it, on 
a vast edifice, which we had not even per-|his march against Honduras. 
ved a few seconds before. It was the prin-}| “ But admitting thatin the year 1524, these 
al front of the building called the Palace.|ruins existed nearly in their present condition 
double gallery of eighty yards in Jength,|in the forests of Chiapa, it by no means fol- 
tained by massive pillars, opened before|lows that a fabulous age and origin should be 
- The walls, singularly enough, inclined|ascribed to them. When first discovered, 
yard each other from the architrave, form-| Yucatan was a flourishing and populous coun- 
an acute angle, the point of which, seven|try, abounding with public edifices built of 
5 from the ground, was truncated by a final|hewn stones laid in mortar, the extent and 
‘izontal layer of stones. This original mode|beauty of which greatly impressed the Span- 
construction, which discloses the principle|iards. Besides the testimony. of contempo- 
the arch, was not wanting in. grandeur or|raneous historians, we have that of the soldiers 
dness of design, although the architects|of Grijalva, who, in their enthusiastic admira- 
not understand the science of curves, and |tion, called the country after their native land, 
pped short, so to speak, on the verge of |which they fancied it resembled. These public 
‘discovery. Firmly built on a pyramidal |edifices no longer exist; war, fanaticism, and 
ndation twenty feet in height, this palace|political feuds have all combined to destroy 
surmounted by a quadrangular tower of/them; but their remains are still scattered 
e stories, distinguished from each other|over the whole extent of the peninsula, from 
fas many lines of cornice. With the first|the island of Cozumel to the frontiers of Peten 
of its outlines, I was overcome»by a feel-|and Tabasco. They are evidently the remains 
of surprise and admiration, which riveted |of the same structures which arrested the at- 
‘to the spot. There was no tradition con- 
ited with this monumént; nothing to ex- 
n its origin! It was there, standing in 
‘bosom of solitude, in all the majesty of 
ne ages. From the entrance, where we 
| stopped to survey it, we directed our 
ces to aninner court full of gigantic idols, 
concealed by wild vegetation. The rest 
© edifice was hidden in the depths of the 
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For “The friend.” 


The Ruins of Palenque. 


which, according to Herrara, ‘ was frightful 
to contemplate.’ Now, it can easily be de- 
monstrated, by comparing the ruins of Yuca- 
tan with those of Palenque, that the monu- 


the same general style of architecture, 
constructed on the same principles, and in 


ments of which they are the remains, were of|of Catasaja. ) : 
and’ palace, could overlook the whole city and its 


conformity with the same rules of art. The 
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plans of them all, their pyramidal bases, the 
absence of arched roofs, the use of stucco and 
painting in their decoration, the bas-reliefs 
sculptured on their walls, and the resemblance 
between their hieroglyphical symbols, indi- 
cate,,even in their minutest, details, a con- 
formity of ideas, and taste, the expression of 
which may have varied according to the time 
and place, without, however, losing their 
primitive and eminently national character. 

“The analogy can no longer be denied be- 
tween these ruins and the monuments of 
Mexico which tradition attributes to the Tol- 
tecs. These comparisons, which I have not 
space to prosecute in detail, show the action 
and preponderance of a common race over 
the whole territory lying between Cape 
Catoche and the Mexican table land. 

“The question of origin thus decided, wo 
are next enabled to form some conjectures as 
to the antiquity of Palenque. We find that 
the Toltecs, in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, were in possession of Anahuac, where 
civilization peaceably developed itself, Luter, 
about the year 1052, they abandoned this 
region and emigrated in a south-easterly di- 
rection—that is to say, into the provinces of 
Oaxaca and Chiapa. Itis easy enough, there- 


fore. to arrive at the conclusion that Palenque 
was founded’ at this’ time, and was. conse- 


quently contemporaneous with Mitla. 

“Tf the undisputable analogy be considered 
which exists between the ancient monuments 
of Mexico and the ruins of Palenque, and be- 
tween the latter and those of Yucatan, and if 
we consider also the geographical position of 
these ruins, spread over the line of Toltec 
emigration, and bearing evidences of antiquity 
the more marked, because they are less dis- 
tant from the original point of departure—if 
all this be considered, it will doubtless be 
granted that these different works were from 
the handsof the same people who successively 
built Tula, Mitla, Palenque, Mayapan, and all 
the edifices now in ruins on this peninsula. 
The Indians of Yucatan, the Mayas, could 
have had no other ancestors. This presump- 
tion is strengthened by the ancient manners 
of the people, whose gentleness of character 
and whose religion remained long unchanged, 
even under the influence of the Aztecs. More- 
over, the Toltec race is not extinct in Guate- 
mala, where it constitutes, in the mountainous 
regions, a proud, but nevertheless, laborious 
and industrious population, which glories in 
its ancient origin. 

“The site of Palenque was admirably chosen. 
From those heights, now covered with im- 


tention of the conquerors, and the number of|penetrable undergrowth, but which were for- 


merly crowned with edifices of primitive mag- 
nificence, the eye traverses a plain comprising 
an infinite succession of forests and savannas, 
and extending far away to the distant shore 
Its prince, from the tower of his 


environs as far as the horizon. He could keep 
watch over the movements of an enemy, or 
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survey the course of public prosperity at 
him. Who can doubt that these solitudes 
once echoed with all the sounds of busy life ; 
that these ruined temples once witnessed the 
pomps and ceremonies of sacrifices ; that these 
steps were once crowded with fantastically- 
costumed warriors, such as we see portrayed 
on the bas-reliefs which have survived them, 
as well as by courtiers and by beauties, power- 
ful and celebrated ;—who can doubt, in a 
word, that these domains, which have now 
returned under the sway of nature, once pul- 
sated with the living tide of an indigenous 
civilization ? Let us beware, however, of an 


exaggerating enthusiasm, and let us not over-|g 


estimate the skill of the architects of the 
monuments of Palenque! It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a people, ignorant of the arts of 
analyzing sound, and reproducing it by writ- 
ing, who did not understand the use of iron, 
who possessed 
burden—it is difficult, I say, to believe that 
such a people could ever have attained a de- 
gree of culture at all comparable with modern 
civilization.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 283.) 

“ Rebecca Jones, a minister and mother in 
Israel, who had paid a religious visit to Friends 
in England, and was highly esteemed by her 
contemporaries, for religious experience, a 
sound judgment and spiritual discernment, 
resided in this city, and her house was fre- 
quented by Ministers and Elders, and the 
younger members coming under the love of 
Truth, who sought the benefit of her counsel 


and instructive conversation. Her circum- 
stances were limited—at one time she kept a 


school for the small children—and sold some 
books and articles of dress worn by females 
of plain habit. Among others who visited her 
compact habitation in Brooke’s court, I was 
one who found the way there after being 
brought under religious concern. She treated 
her young friends in a kind and affable man- 
ner, and yet with christian dignity and gravi- 
ty ; sometimes entertaining them with anec- 
dotes of her early religious life, or her travels, 
particularly in Europe; having in view the 
object of drawing them into a love for the 
Truth, and strengthening their desires and 
resolutions to persevere in the good way in 
which they had commenced walking. She 
told me that when quite a young woman, 


around | perience in the trials of the spiritual warfare, 
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and who seized the opportunity of cheering 
him on to victory. Sometimes when I have 
visited: him and would silently sit without 
doing any thing to prompt him to conversa- 
tion—for he passed much time in meditation 
and communion with the Lord-—he would 
brighten up and enter into the subject which 
he knew, had taken hold of my mind, and re- 
late portions of his own experience and travels 
—or of the openings of Truth in his mind, 
relative to the great cause of universal right- 
eousness and the events passing in Christen- 
dom. He was not only remarkable for the 
ift of the ministry of the gospel of life and 
salvation, but also for the spirit of prophecy, 
with which he was at times clearly endowed, 
and under which he often foretold coming 
events; being a man who lived in the Spirit 
and walked in the Spirit, and to whom the 


neither flocks nor beasts of|Lord condescended to make known hissecrets 


relating to the spiritual condition of others, 
and of his works among the children of men. 
I loved him much, and he manifested his love 
and interest for me, like a tender father in the 
Truth.” pp. 18-20. _ 
There are interesting notices, from time to 
time, of the decease and character of Friends 
to whom he was attached, and who kept their 
places in the church. A few are selected : on 
the 7th of 5th mo. 1846, he writes, “This 
morning I received intelligence of the death 
of that deep and extraordinarily gifted min- 
ister and servant of Christ, Ann Jones, of 
Stockport, England. She visited this country 
about the period of the separation in 1827-8, 
and was a sharp threshing instrument in the 
hand of the Lord, against the spirit of infi- 


delity then making fearful inroads upon many 
under the name rrieuus, wuo“Kilew very. 


little of their principles, or of the sanctifying 
power of Divine Grace, ruling in their hearts. 
Her controversy was with the leaders and 
principles, who were working in the dark, to 
draw away ignorant and anwary members, 
into the mazes of unbelief, and into contempt 
for the unyielding advocates of Christ’s gos- 
pel, and his authority in the church. She was 
one of the most fearless soldiers in the Lamb’s 
army, and by His wisdom and strength, was 
often instrumental in discomfiting the enemies 
of Christ ; while she infused courage and firm- 
ness into the hearts of the little flock in dif 
ferent places, on whose shoulders rested with 
weight, the support of the principles and dis- 
cipline of the Society. When she informed 


after the power of Truth had taken hold of|the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 


her heart, and brought her to seek for those 
things which belong to the everlasting wel- 
fare of the immortal soul, she was introduced 


that she felt liberated to return home, William 
Jackson of West Grove, expressed his unity 
with her, and said she had come amongst us 


to the house of Daniel Stanton, then one of|in the same power and spirit, with which 


the principal ministers in this city. It wasa 
place of resort for the young converts of that 
time, and deriving much help from the society 


Samuel Fothergill visited this country, whom 
he had heard in the ministry. 
“Thus one after another of the Lord’s 


of that valuable man, she then concluded, if|anointed servants are gathered to their ever- 


she ever became a housekeeper, her house 
should be open to the visits of persons seek- 
ing after heavenly treasure. Her conclusions 
were realized to the comfort of many. Ina 
little religious communication one evening to 
a young Friend and myself, she gave us the 
excellent advice which had been given to her 
in early experience, ‘ Keep near to Truth and 
the friends of Truth, and the Truth will keep 
you.’ My. uncle Thomas Scattergood’s resi- 
dence was a house of similar resort, where the 
mourner found a deeply sympathizing friend, 
and the young soldier one who had large ex- 


lasting rest in Christ; which is felt to be a 
great trial in this day of scattering and of re- 
bellion against the law and the testimony ; 
the number of valiant and unflinching soldiers 
seeming to be few in every place. But the 
Lord is strong and mighty and in his time 
will give the victory to his tribulated people, 
who hold fast their integrity to Him; trusting 
in his mercy and power, and not in their own 
understanding.” pp. 382-3. 

On the 17th of the 7th mo. 1849, being at 
the sea-shore with his brother Thomas, who 
was an invalid, he says, “I have passed some 


of the time here in reading the letters of t 
extraordinary woman, the late Sarah Lyr 
Grubb. She was an instrument peculiat 
prepared by the Lord Almighty, to uph 
and spread the doctrines and testimonies 
the Christian religion, as promulgated | 
George Fox, R. Barclay and other Friend 
the rise of our religious Society. The relian 
of some among Friends upon human taler 
without waiting upon the Lord, to rece 
from Him ability and authority for ev: 
good word and work, occasioned her mu 
suffering and anxiety; especially in rela 
to its effect on the true welfare of the Socie 
and the blessed cause given it to uphold. 
this exercise she appears to have labor 
much alone for several years ; but when call 
upon to advocate the cause of her Divi 
Master, she was plain and thorough in 
testimony; especially against all the eff 
used by some to change the faith of Frient 
often expressing the belief that such woul 
time be scattered; and that a righteous sé 
would be preserved, that shall again flouris! 
. 445. a 
: Among the most eminent ministers of 
Gospel who visited this country a few yet 
before the separation of 1827, was Willi 
Forster, Jr., of Tottenham, England. Hey 
present at the trying Yearly Meeting of 1 
when the extracts from our early Frien 
writings, prepared by the Meeting for Su 
ings, were read. “After the reading of | 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, a v 
able, judicious Friend rose and said he 
more than a liberty to express his entire un 
with the proceedings of that meeting, and 
wished their encouragement. Immediat 


after him a member said, that in regard 
that * creed, or confession Of faith,” he thoug 


it right to say, ‘who hath required this 
your hands?’ This was the signal for o 
sition; and those extracts from the writi 
of George Fox, Robert Barclay, Wm. Pe 
R. Claridge, and William Sewell, cont 
ing the most solemn and important trui 
of the Christian’s faith, mostly expressed 
scripture terms, were denounced by s0) 
wild, inexperienced persons, as nconeia 
with reason, revelation, and the Holy Se 
tures. It broke out and spread, like a fl 
among light rubbish. Many unbeco 
expressions were used, both in relation 
the doctrine, and the Meeting for Sufferi 
It soon appeared that much confusion w 
hand, and the meeting adjourned till n 
o’clock the next morning. Nearly three h 
were then spent in discussing a proposition 
expunge those extracts from the Meeting” 
Sufferings’ minutes. Another person propos 
that a committee be appointed to exam 
and report their judgment of the proceedin 
of that meeting. A preacher residing in t 
city, joined with this, and further reec¢ 
mended they should be instructed to consi 
the constitution of that body. He though 
radical change was wanting; the memb 
should hold their office for three years, 
five be chosen out of each Quarterly Meetil 
Another thought the two subjects should 
kept distinct, and urged the expunging of 1 
extracts and postponing the other to a futt 
sitting. A 

“ During this scene of confusion, and um 
ampled torrent of abuse, and invidious refl 
tion upon the Meeting for Sufferings, t 
members of that meeting remained unmo 
and patiently bore the unbecoming condi 
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any without making a single retort. The 
k was several times directed to make a 
ute, directing the obnoxious record to be 
bunged, and one proposed that if he per- 
sed in deferring to do it, another Friend 
uld be named to take his place. 
* At length my father rose, and gave a con- 
statement of the institution of that meet- 
‘, and its operations. He mentioned that 


For “The Friend.” 
“Qld Books and Old Worthies revived.” 


(Continued from page 285.) 


_We will now follow Simon Smith, who after 
his marriage to Joan Bennor, continued to 
| minister in his Curé” for a short time, and 
then departed for Hurope. After a consider- 
ane period spent there, he returned to Eng- 
bee igs As and and was received by his fri 
» publication of our religious principles had) o¢ the Bell tavern in Tenant ITs tnostihe 
n repeatedly made by it, In various Ways,| with Smith was the immediate cause of the 
1 denied the truth of those insinuations of} arrest of Patmore, above mentioned. Smith 
ign, on its part, to impose anything on the) himself escaped the hands of the officers at 


xiety; that the extracts were drawn from : sit ate : p 
, Barélay, Penn and ‘other books, repeat- that time, and maintained his family by trade 


y printed and owned by our Society, &c. 
3remarks appeared to have an effect on the 
‘eting, and the clerk stated that he was the 
rvant of the meeting, and had been endea- 
sing to discover what was the mind of the 
eting, but from so many propositions and 
Josite opinions, he was unable to decide, 
J, therefore, would suggest that a minute 
made directing the Meeting for Sufferings 
§ to publish the Extracts. This was ac- 


towns around London. He was at last a 


1531, on the charge of heresy, it was found 


embraced the Reformed religion; but from 
the strictness of the inquiry into his dealings 
at the Fairs and the wares sold by him there, 
ee : it is evident he was suspected, and probably 
: pee By some wit leading opponents,/ with justice, of disseminating the Tindal- 

others more violent, openly rejected it,| Rogers Bible. He was however obliged to 

seemed determined to be satisfied with) « abjure” and do penance, and seems +a Have 
thing short of an obliteration. The clerk’s| gigd soon after. In the next year, 1532, the 
dposal, ad pa at length prevailed ; bat] « widow Joan Smith,” with her four children, 
me remarked, t vida alas it to remain On| Robert, Richard, Margaret, and Blizabeth, 
ee elt on nowledging the doctrine) yas brought before Stokesley and compelled 
‘This ‘ent ee ne It h to abjure. This Robert and Richard, then 
Hert ice see ne et wide se er & NCW! minors living at Bumstead, within the juris- 
Ad Of exercise to some Of Us, Dut It was Cause) diction of the metropolitan bishop, were pro- 
Reo to be favored with calmness and bably the same Robert and Richard who 
ire freedom from all irritation. Indeed, it twenty-three years afterward, in 1555, suf: 


smed like being preserved from the strife of i 
ages, and hid in the secret of the taber- aah ¢ He casinand tk ndi-soey 


cle of the Mast High. The remaining sit. BEET ME DE, ER! AE ty RE Ae 
igs of the meeting were generally more) o¢ cultivated intelligence, of lofty courage and 
tisfactory ; though often attended by a pain-| moral worth. My account of him shall be 
| feeling of the presence of false brethren.| ¥.hatim from Fox. 

ar dear friend William Forster, Jr., from) « Robert Smith was brought unto Newgate 
agland, in the closing sitting, was engaged! tho first of November, in the first and second 
fervent supplication for the extending of year of the King and Queen,” (Philip aid 
vine regard towards the Lord’s tribulated Mary) “by John Mathew, yeoman of the 
ildren ; and the meeting closed soon after, euard of the Queen’s side, by the command- 
ider a covering of most solemn and impres-| ment of the Council. This Smith first gave 
4 BLenee, himself unto service in the house of Sir Thomas 
penta Heverlee Smith, Knight;” (this Sir Thomas Smith was 
“ What Has It Done for You?”—The other|of the Norfolk Smith family, and as Robert 
vy, an infidel was lecturing in a village in the] was a sort of page there, it is possible there 
wrth of England; and at the close, he chal-| was some relation between them) “ being then 
mged discussion. Who should accept the| Provost of Eaton,” (Eton College); “ from 
iallenge but an old, bent woman, in the| thence he” (R.S.) “ was preferred to Windsor, 
ost antiquated attire, who went up to the|having there in the Colledge a 
eturer, and said, “Sir, I have a question to] ten pounds a year,” (equivalent to 
at to you.” “ Well, my good woman, what) now, 
it?” “Ten years ago,” she said, “ I was left} centuries. 
widow, with eight children utterly unpro- |ligious office.) 
ded for, and nothing to call my own but this] slender, active about many things, 
ible. By its direction, and looking to God| delig 
xr strength, I have been enabled to feed my-| times, 


(To be continued.) 


If and my family. I am now tottering to) living or lucre, he did practise and exercise.|0 3 
because In religion he was fervent, after he had once aforesaid. 


1e grave; but I am perfectly happy, 


look forward to a life of immortality with| tasted the trath, when he was much confirmed 
asus in heaven. That’s what my religion has| by the preachings and readings of one Master 
Whereupon, 
he was deprived | note 


I don’t want to disturb] of his clerkship by her Visitors, and not long|examp 


one forme. What has your way of thinking| Turner, of Windsor, and others. 
one for you?” “Well, my good lady,” re-| at the coming of Queen Mary, 
yined the lecturer, “ 


owing to the change of values in three left St. 
This clerkship was probably a re- 
“Of stature he was small and ( 
but chiefly | Ober-Ammergaw in Germany. 
hting in the art of painting, which many A 
rather for his mind’s sake than for any|abused by the priest, was, of course, the patron 
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select one, as throwing some light on his early 


history. He having in the course of these 
replications spoken of auricular confession as 
an underhand means to priestly plunder, the 
Bishop retorted— 

“(Bonor). Why how art thou able to prove 
that confession is a pickpurse matter? art 
thou not ashamed so to say ?” 

“(Smith). I speak by experience. For I 
have both heard and seen the fruits of the 
same. For first it hath been, we see, a be- 
wrayer of King’s secrets, and the secrets of 
other men’s consciences; who being delivered, 
and glad to be discharged of their sins, have 


as a “ Mercer,” attending Fairs in the country|given to priests great sums of money to ab- 
i: pre- solve them and sing Masses for their souls’ 
hended, and being examined by Stokesley, in| health. 


“ And for ensample, I began to bring in a 


that “they could fasten no other crime of|Pageant that by report was played at Saint 
heresy upon him but only his marriage ;” by Thomas of Acre’s, and where I was sometime 
which it appears he had not at that time fully|a child waiting on a gentleman of Norfolk, 


which being bound in conscience through the 
perswasion of his priest, gave away a great 
sum of his goods, and forgave unto Master Gre- 
sham a great sum of money, and to another 
as much; the priest had for his part a sum, 
and the house” (monastery) “had an annuity 
to keep him; the which thing being done, 
when his brothér heard, he came down to 
London, and after declaration made to the 
Council how by the subtilty of the priest he 
had robbed his wife and children, recovered a 
great part again to the value of two or three 
hundred pounds of Master Gresham and his 
other friend, but what he gave to the house 
could not be recovered.’ 

The “ Pageants,” “ Pomps,” “ Mysteries” or 
“Miracle-plays” of that period were, as re- 
marked by a late able critic*in the “ Penn 
Manthly,” the originals from which the Eliza- 
bethan Drama and Masque, and even such 
religious Hpics as Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
were derived by a kind of genealogic descent. 
They were dramatic representations of the 
great events of Scriptural history, composed 
generally by members of the Romish clergy, 
and expressly designed for the instruction of 
the unlettered classes, for whom learning and 
the Bible were treasures almost beyond reach, 
if not indeed purposely withheld, in the main 
outlines of that history. Their authors, as 
afterwards in the masques, were at the same 
time superintendents of the costume and 
scenic details, so that large and various artistic 
talent was required in the “ bringer-in” of such 
a pageant; and to have produced one while 


Clerkship of|still a minor indicates a precocious genius on 
$600 or $700| the part of Robert Smith, who seems to have 


Thomas d’Acre before the production 
of his play. Asis well-known to most readers, 
one of these miracle-plays is still kept up at 


The gentleman whose confidence was 80 
f our subject, Sir Thomas Smith, of Norfolk, 


The examination occupies many folio pages 
of Fox’s work, who remarks at the close :— 
“Thus hast thou, good reader, not only to 
but also to follow in this man a singular 
le of christian fortitude, which so man- 


our comfort ; but—” “ Ob! but that’s not the) after he was apprehended and brought to ex-| fully and valiantly did stand in the defence of 


uestion,” grove’ the woman; “keep to|amination ¢ 3 
he point, sir, hat has your way of think-| written and testified with his own hand.” 
ag done for you?” The infidel endeavored to 


og gaye vent in uproarous applause, and he/aminers, by which they were often silen 
iad $0 go away discomfited by an old woman.|or confounded. 


before Boner, as here followeth 


His excellent mental and moral traits come 


i in; i : tage in his answers to the ex-|fortable lows 
Ne eee ocean uehionine iNest ced| Which also is to be observed no less in his 


Of these however I will only! other prisonfellows, 


his Master’s cause. And as thou seest him 
here boldly stand in examination before the 
Bishops and Doctors, so was he no less com- 
also in the prison among his fellows. 


who being there together 
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cast in an outward house within Newgate, 
had godly conference with themselves, with 
daily praying and publick reading, which they 
to their great comfort used in that house to- 
gether, amongst whom this foresaid Smith 
was chief doer. Whose industry was always 
solicitous not only for those of his own com- 
pany, but also his diligence was careful for 
other prisoners, whom he ceased not to dehort 
and disswade from their old accustomed ini- 
quities, and many he converted unto his re- 
ligion. Divers letters he wrote there in prison 
to sundry his friends, partly in metre and 
partly in prose.” 

Of those in metre, an affecting exhortation 
commonly attributed to John Rogers, is as- 
cribed by Fox to Robert Smith; parts of which 
I extract as follows: 


“The Hxhortation of Robert Smith unto his 
children, commonly set out in the name of 
Mr. Rogers. 


“Give ear my children, to my words, whom God hath 
dearly bought, 

Lay up my law within your hearts and print it in 
your thought ; 

For I your father have foreseen the frail and filthy 


way 

Which flesh and blood would follow fain, even to 
their own decay ; 
* * * * 

For flesh doth flourish like a flower, and grow up 
like a grass, c 

And is consumed in an hour; as it is brought to pass 

In me the image of your years, your treasure and 
your trust, 

Whom ye do see before your face dissolved into dust. 

For as you see your father’s flesh converted into clay, 

Even so shall ye, my children dear, consume and 
wear away. 

The sun and moon, and eke the stars, that serve the 
day and night, 

Tha.co rth, and sony eamtL1;- thine, hell be wuscumed 
quite. 

And all the worship that is wrought, that hath been 
heard or seen, 

Shall clean consume and come to nought, as it had 
never been. 

Therefore, that_ye may follow me, your father and 
your friend, 


And re into that same life that never shall have 
end, 


I leave you here a little book, for you to look upon, 


That ye may see your father’s face when I am dead 
and gone— 


Who for the hope of heavenly things, while he did 
here remain, 


Gave over all his golden years in prisonand in pain,— 
Where I among mine iron bands, enclostd in the 
ark,— 
Not er days before my death, did dedicate this 
wor 


To you, mine heirs of earthly things which I have 
left behind, 


That ye may read, and understand, and keep it in 
your mind— 


That, as ye have been heirs of that which once shall 
wear away, 


Even so, ye may possess the part that never shall 
decay ;— 


In following of your father’s foot in truth, and eke in 
ove, 


That ye may also be his heirs, for evermore, above.” 
(To be continued.) 
paca RPE aE LE 
California. 
(Continued from page 278.) 

“Tn affairs of public morals, and education 
and religion, there is much activity in San 
Francisco; a high attainment is already 
reached ; and a healthy progress in the richt 
direction is visibly constant. The New Eng- 
land elements are clearly dominant here and 
through the whole Pacific Coast region ; soft- 
ened in many of their old Puritanic notions 
and habits,—conforming themselves to the 


For “The Friend.” 


freer life of a new country with a cosmopoli-|and orchards and irrigated gardens; and ur 
tan population, but still preserving their best|less the wind blows against the traveller’ 
qualities of decency, of order, of justice, of} course at this season, he is almost constantl. 
constant progress upward in morality and|clouded in dust. But taking the always fres 
virtue. breeze aright, everything is pure and swee 
“The population of San Francisco is now|and an open ride over these hills and throug 
(1868) about one hundred and fifty thousand,|these valleys, within fifty miles of San Frar 
which is nearly one-third that of the whole} cisco, is exhilarating. 
State. Commerce and manufactures are the| “ Directly across the Bay, seven miles fror 
great interests of the town; and the growth|San Francisco, and connected by hourly stean 
of both is now very rapid. Already the third,| boats, lies Oakland, the principal suburba 
San Francisco will speedily rank as the second| town. A great oak grove of fifteen hundre 
commercial city of the Republic; about forty| acres was its location, now well covered wit 
ocean steamers go and come in her waters,—| pleasant cottage homes for seven thousan 
to China and Japan, Mexico, Sandwich Is-| people, away from the cold summer breeze 
lands, Oregon, British Columbia, and Panama;|of the city. Here are the favorite schools fc 
and over three thousand sailing vessels en-|the young, the embryo but ambitious Stat 
tered her Bay in 1868, Most of the latter are| University, the asylum for the deaf and dum 
employed in the coast trade for lumber, coal}and blind, and here the first cotton mill o 
and grain; but the importation of merchan-|the Pacific Coast began its work. Ranges ¢ 
dize from Europe and the Atlantic States, and|the coast mountain hills radiate out from th 
the exportation of wheat and wool in return,|town, and protect choice orchards and ga 
have employed a large fleet of first-class|dens for the city markets. 
ships.” “Below the city, along the Bay, anothe 
After a statement of the foreign and do-|siring of charming suburban towns, Sa 
mestic imports and exports of 1868, with}Mateo, Redwood City, Santa Clara, and Sa 
‘some other statistics of the business done in|Jose, occupy fertile valleys, and stretch u 
San Francisco ;” and of the extent and variety|into forested nooks among the hills that kee 
of her manufactures, and also his conceptions|off the sea breeze. A ride around the Bay 
of her “grand fature ;” our author leaves the}down one side and up the other, a hundre 
city, and proceeds on some country excursions| miles in all, offers most recompensing exper 
into Southern California: of which he writes :|ences. Railroads already cover most of th 
“ Far away in the south of California, where|journey, which is better made more leisurel 
the tropical fruits grow so luxuriantly, and|in carriages, however, so as to linger in som 
where the Spanish-Mexican life still holds|of the grand orchards and gardens, thé 
sway, though rapidly yielding to the tide of| wealth and taste have developed, observe i 
American influences, are most interesting re-|detail the rich gifts that agriculture he 
gions for the traveller. San Diego, Los An-|brought to this country, and visit the ol 


gelos, San Bernadino, Santa Barbara, and the| mission churches and homes, and eat figs an 
valleys and hills about, are full of natural] peaches and pears and plums from their ove 


beauty and wealth ; of immense flocks, of wide| grown gardens of the last century. 
vineyards, of orange and lemon groves, of| ‘There are several of these old mission e 
grand wheat and barley fields; and no one|tablishments around San Francisco Bay, an 
can be said to have fully seen California who|many others in Southern California. The 
has not visited them, taken in a sense of their| were the outposts of the Spanish and Catholi 
vast capacities, and studied the mingling|civilization in Mexico, planted one hundre 
Spanish and American civilizations therejand more years ago, among the Indians ¢ 
planted. But the genera! characteristics of| California. Soldiers and priests carried th 
climate and scenery are the same as in the|banners of the sword and the cross togethe1 
more central regions of the State ; intervening|and made short and sharp work of convertin 
are less interesting and still more laggard|a feeble race of savages, who became the sin 
counties; and few mere summer visitors will|ple slaves oftheir new masters, and waste 
care to go so far from San Francisco, until the|away under the influences of a christianit 
railroad, now pushing rapidly down into and| without compassion, and a civilization witl 
through all this southern coast section of the|out conscience. The construction of thes 
State, to meet and bring north the Southern] quaint old churches and long capacious dwel 
Pacific Railroad as it comes across the conti-|ings, built slowly up of clay and stones, witl 
nent, is completed. out wood or nails, was performed by the It 
“That which is most interesting to beseen|dians under the lead of their Spanish task 
in California, out of the Sierra Nevadas, lies| masters, while the savages themselves, mor 
in the counties around and adjoining San| wretched than in their original condition 
Francisco Bay, north and south. These are| were crowded into miserable adjacent hut 
the present garden of the State ; here the best| The cultivation of the soil, and the variety ¢ 
and the most of its rural populations, its|/food that resulted, were the only real gift 
largest and finest vineyards, its most fruitful] bestowed upon the natives; such conversio 
orchards, its most remunerative wheat fields;}as soldier and priest united to confer, coul 
here, too, the best of that charmingly close|hardiy have been a blessing. But the capi 
union of hill and valley, of grove and open|cities of the country for fruits and grain 
plain, of mountains crowned and cajfions filled| were thus first developed by these missionar’ 
with forests, and mountains naked in every| pioneers. . * 7 | 
part, that so wonderfully characterize the| “The season was over, and nature was a 
Coast Range region of California. rest in all these valleys ; the oaks occasionall. 
“The long summer drought and the sharp| made parks.in the open plains; or the orchar 
summer sun had made everything dry, dusty|and gardens presented green, oasis-like spot 
and brown; except the sprawling evergreen|in the landscape; but for the most part, th 
oaks, looking in the distance like huge apple}ground was yellow with the stubble of th 
trees, there was absolutely nothing green for|grain, or brown with the dry grass, that i 
the eye to rest upon, outside the vineyards! hay ungathered, and rich feed still for cattl 
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1orse. And yet, form and color and sky |road, he said, ‘Oh, there’s no danger or diffi- 
the abundant recompense; and we yield-|culty in it,—all it needs is to keep your head 


. the fascinations of a new nature; for,|cool, and the leaders out of the way.’ 


of all the reasonings of experience and nevertheless I was convinced it not only does 
ution, here were beauty and exhilarating |require a quick and cool brain, but a ready 


vithout rain for many months, without |and strong and experienced hand.” 


ts, without green grass or bright flowers, 
out fresh rivers. 
| longer and more varied excursion was 
into the counties north of San Francisco, 
igh the Petaluma, Santa Roso, Russian 
r, Napa and Sonoma Valleys, to see the 
ers, or famous boiling springs, and the 
yards. There is more variety of scenery 
is region than directly around the Bay ; 
it is all thickly strewn with pleasant, 
‘ing villages, whose prosperity is the out- 
th of the.soil. We went by steamboat 
3s the northern branches of the Bay, up 
luma creek to Petaluma, and then took 
as for the rest of the trip of three days. 
‘est and most bountiful of these coast 
e valleys that we visited, was that of 
ian River, distinguished for its kindliness 
ir New England crop of Indian corn, and 
»0thsome grouse, the bonne bouche of the 
mand’s dinner in town, and grand with 
open fields of grain, as beautiful with 
1ent oak groves, the hills about guarding 
area from the entrance of rough winds, 
framing the whole in a picture of impos- 
seauty. 
Sunrise the second morning found us 
ling along a rough road over the moun- 
sto the especial object of the excursion. 
the drive of the morning was the more 
irkable feature. We supposed the Plains 
Sierras had exhausted possibilities for us 
iat respect. But they were both beaten 
; and for bold daring and brilliant execu- 
our driver that morning must take the 
1 of the ‘world, I verily believe. The dis- 
e was twelve miles, up and down steep 
, through enclosed pastures; the vehicle 
pen wagon, the passengers six, the horses 
“and gay, and changed once; and the 
er our landlord over night and owner of 
route. For several miles the road lay 
g ‘The Hog’s Back,’ the crest of a moun- 
‘that ran away from the point or edge, 
the sides of a roof, several thousand feet 
ne ravines below; so narrow that, pressed 
n and widened as much as possible, it was 
ly over ten or twelve feet wide, and in 
place but seven feet; and winding about 
ae crest of the hill ran ;—and yet we went 
- this narrow causeway on the full gallop. 
After going up and down several moun- 
s, holding rare views of valleysand ravines 
peaks, under the shadows and mists of 
y morning, we came to a point overlook. 
the Geysers. Far below in the valley, 
sould see the hot steam pouring out of the 
and; and wide was the waste around. The 
sent was almost perpendicular; the road 
down sixteen hundred feet in the two 


(To be continued.) 
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NATURE'S WORSHIP. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play ; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far; 

The ocean looketh up to heaven 
And mirrors every star. 


Its wayes are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand,— 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearls they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mist above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ! 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sounds of pain ; 

The thunder organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and branches crossed, 
Tho twilight forest grievas, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
Ree 


If we knew the cares and crosses, 
Crowding round our neighbor’s way, 
If we knew the little losses 
Sorely grievous, day by day ; 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our life a stain. 


Let us reach into our bosoms, 
For the key to other’s lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say, “ Dear Father, judge us” 
As we judge our fellow men. 


Divers in the last stage of life are removed 
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' Communicated for “ The Friend.” 
Tennessee Freedmen’s Schools. 


Satisfactory arrangements have been made 
for putting these schools under the care of a 
Committee of Friends of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, who have in charge other Freedmen’s 
Schools in the South. Very encouraging ac- 
counts continue to be received. The super- 
vision to be as heretofore. See circulars by 
mail. Funds or remittances for this concern 
should be marked or noted as such; and-sent 
to either of the under named: 

Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Alice Lewis, 109 N. Tenth St., - 

Thomas Kite, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Isaac P. Evans, Richmond, Indiana. 

Joseph Dickinson, Richmond, Indiana. 

Pettit & Braden, Indianapolis, “ 

J. L. Pickard, Supt. Public Instruction, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Jeremiah A. Grinnell, Maryville, Tenn. 
. 


The supplies and supervision bestowed by 
a few Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, to our colored school in this place, and 
to eight other schools in Hast Tennessee, have 
proved of great value in arousing the ener- 
gies of our people, and in giving practical 
aims to their efforts on education and self- 
support. We therefore desire that this timely 
help (which we hereby thankfully acknow- 
ledge) may be continued and increased. Un- 
told good could be accomplished in this way. 
It is a sad truth that unless such work is 
done before them—work which not only 
shows them their needs, but what they can 
do—our race seem destined to remain in ignor- 
ance many long years. Most of these schools 


are im poor districts whero ignorance and 
apathy predominate. Nothing will arouse 
them so much as the kind of work which has 
been done; and we implore God’s richest bless- 
ing on those who have promoted it, and may 
still do so. 

We have been moved from a sense of neces- 
sity, to make this appeal, on behalf of our 
fumishing race. 

We are, your most grateful friends, 
Jacob Henry, i. L. Canseler, 

W. B. Scott, Sr., W.S. McTeer, 
Trustees of the Maryville Colored School. 


Pe RE FS” 
Effects of Exposure to Increased Atmospheric 
Pressure. 

Most people, says a scientific Journal, are 
aware that certain disagreeable sensations are 
experienced by the inmates of a diving bell, 
during its descent, even to a few feet below 
the surface of the water, but the opportunity 
seldom occurs to note the effects produced by 
a descent to so great a depth that the pressure 
amounts to four atmospheres, or no less than 
60 lbs. on the square inch. Yet exposure to 
this pressure has been experienced by the 
workmen engaged in laying the foundations 


of the St. Louis bridge over the Mississippi, 
and Dr. John Green has published the results 
of some observations he has recently made. 
It was found necessary to use considerable 
precautions in admitting the workers into the 
chamber containing the condensed air; an in- 
termediate chamber or lock was therefore 
constructed, into which the condensed air 
could be admitted gradually, occupying, for 
the higher degrees of pressure, from five to 
ten minutes. The exit was through the same 
lock, and occupied the same time. The in- 


from laboring in the spiritual harvest, who, 
as in its course. ‘Look at your watch,’|I have no doubt, have gathered fruit to life 
‘[the driver] as he started on the steep eternal, and thus their works follow them. 
line; crack, crack went the whip over the Now we look for preparation and qualification 
of the leaders, as the sharp corners came|in the rising generation, and those of some 
ight, and they plunged with seeming reck-|maturity of age; that they also, may “reap 
ess ahead,—and in nine minutes and a halfjand receive wages, even soul-satisfying re- 
were pulled up at the bottom, and we ward, while employed by the Great Husband- 
< breath. Going back, the team was an|man in the whitened fields. The operation of 
and a quarter in the same passage,|that Power, that can fit for service, has been 
we wondered at [the driver] for his|known (blessed be the Lord); may this be 

us and rapid driving down such a steep abode with, and fully submitted to.—S. G. 


»8 to the hotel, and it had thirty-five sharp 
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creased oxidizing power of the condensed air 
was shown by therapid wasting and guttering 
of the candles, which burned with a streaming, 
smoking flame, and, when blown out, rekin- 
dled spontaneously from the glowing wick. 
During the later stages of the work, the men 
could only work for an hour at a time, and a 
remarkable form of palsy was prevalent, from 
’ which nearly a dozen men died. The first 
effects of the gradually increasing pressure in 
the lock, were a distinct sensation of pressure 
upon the tympanic membranes of both ears, 
which, however, was immediately relieved by 
swallowing, or by inflating the ears from 
within. The respirations and cardiac move- 
ments remained unaltered until exertion was 
made, when they quickly became accelerated. 
It was found to be impossible to whistle. The 
ticking of a watch was heard with great dis- 
tinctness. On leaving the chamber a strong 
sensation of cold was experienced, and ¢a- 
tarrhs were frequent among the men. The 
condensed air escaped from the tympanum 
through the Eustachian tube in a series of 
puffs. ‘oo sudden exposure to the condensed 
air in one instance caused rupture of the 
membrana tympani, and too sudden removal 
of the pressure, in the same person caused 
spitting of blood. 


ee 


. Selected. 

I always had a love to the Bible, and to 
reading therein, from my childhood, yet did 
not truly understand, nor experience those 
doctrines essential to salvation, nor the new 
covenant dispensation, until my mind was 
turned to the light of Christ, the livin g eternal 
Word, the entrance whereof giveth light and 
understanding to the simple. Yet I do con- 


fossa, it urac.comeo adwantaga tama froquontl sr 
to read the Holy Scriptures when I was igno- 
rant, and did not understand the great and 
excellent things therein testified of For 
when the Lord had livingly in some measure 
opened my understanding in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by my often reading the same before, 
having the better remembrance thereof, it 
was a help and advantage to my secret medi- 
tations, when a lively sense and comfort of 
the Scriptures was in measure given me by 
the Spirit, and thereby I was the more in- 
duced to the serious reading and considera- 
tion of what I read in the Holy Scriptures, 
and the comfort thereof made known by the 
Holy Spirit enlightening the understanding. 
All the promises of God, which are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus, being truly comfortable 
when applied by the same Spirit, for that will 
make no wrong application thereof; that 
Spirit will never apply peace to the wicked, 
nor to persons living in their sins, nor tell the 
unjust that they are just, or righteous in God’s 
sight. It is through faith which is in Christ, 
that the Holy Scriptures are said to make the 
man of God, “ Wise unto salvation, and pro- 
fitable to him, for doctrine, reproof, admoni- 
tion and instruction in righteousness, that he 
may be perfect and thoroughly furnished in 
every good word and work.” Doubtless Paul 
esteemed Timothy’s knowing the Holy Serip- 
tures from a child, to be some advantage and 
help to him, but it was principally through 
faith, which is in Christ Jesus. 

These things considered, I would not have 
christian parents remiss in educating, and 
causing their children to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but to induce them to learn and fre- 
quently to read therein, (the Bible). It may 
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be of real advantage, and profitable to them, 
when they come to have their understandings 
enlightened, and to know the truth as it isin 
Christ Jesus. I have sometimes observed 
children in reading the Bible, have been 
affected with the good things they have read, 
from a secret belief of them, which hath had 
such impression that they have been induced 
to a more serious consideration thereof, when 
the Lord has opened their understandings in 
some measure, by the light of his grace in 
them.—George Whitehead. 


Condensed Milk.—Condensed milk, as now 
known to trade and customers, consists of milk 
from which only water has been taken, and 
to which nothing but sugar has been added, 
the product being of the consistency of honey, 
and by dilution in water reconvertible to milk 
itself, somewhat sweetened: condensed milk 
prepared under the Borden system readily 
dissolves in cold water. 

By 1861, four or five factories were in 
operation, capable of producing in the aggre- 
gate, perhaps 5,000 tins of one pound each 

er day. 

About this time Mr. Borden put upon the 
market for city use what he calls “ Plain Con- 
densed Milk.” ‘This is prepared in the same 
way as the other, except that no sugar is 
added, and it is not hermetically sealed. It 
will remain sound from one to two weeks, 
and is so pure and so convenient, as well as 
economical, that it is stated that now more 
than one-third of the milk used in New York 
City is of this kind. With the end of the 
war and the dissolution of the armies, the 
demand for sugared condensed milk fell off, 


and the manufacturers, who had _ been stimu- 
lated to too great a production, turned their 


attention to this “ Plain Condensed Milk.” 
It would be well if enterprise and capital and 
philanthophy could be enlisted in supplying 
London with this form of milk to the extent 
that New York and other American cities are 
now supplied with it. We have no means of 
estimating the present extent of the manu- 
Pers: of condensed milk in the United 
States. For this we must wait for the returns 
of the census of 1870. However, we know 
that the capacity of the eight or ten factories, 
on the Hudson, in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, is not less than 500 cases of four 
dozen pound tins per day, equal to 8,500,000 
pounds per annum. It may be stated that 
one pound of the condensed is equivalent to 
four or five pounds of crude milk. 

The exports from the United States of con- 
densed milk (combined with sugar) during 
the twelve months ending September 30th, 
1870, amounted to a declared Custom House 
valuation of $200,000. In the year 1869 it 
was exported to England from New York to 
the value of upwards of $80,000. The bulk 
of the remainder exported from New York 
was sent to South America, Australia, India, 
‘and China, while that sent to London and 
Liverpool was mainly held in bond, and sent 
eventually to the British Colonies or disposed 
of as ship’s stores.— Late Paper. 


We have heard it said that an individual 
arguing with a Friend against silent meet- 
ings, and the impossibility of enduring them, 
‘declared, ‘‘that silent meetings would kill the 
|devil.” That, said the Friend, is just what 
we want. 


Selected for “The Frien 
I leave it as an observation, that I h 
seldom, if ever, seen any stand, and arrive 
any considerable degree of usefulness in 
church, whose foundation has not been dee 
laid in afflictions and exercises ; whereby tk 
are crucified with Christ, and shall theref 
rise with him to glory and honor, in the j 
sent as well as in a future state. But in 
my afflictions and deep baptisms, the Sh 
herd of Israel was with me, and presery 
and supported my spirit to the honor of 
own name, to whom alone I could attrib 
the praise. For in those alloted days 4 
years of tribulation, very little instrumen 
help was afforded me: my lot, being cast i 
quarter, where there were none near who w 
capable of giving me much assistance or W 
counsel, not having trodden in the same s 
I sometimes thought my case was hid 
from some of the Lord’s servants, who w 
concerned to visit the heritage; or else ti 
they were in part restrained from ministeri 
to it; my tongue was much sealed in silen 
for my exercises were incommunicable. . 
this I saw to be of excellent use, as the ¢ 
trary might have led to a dependence on 1 
servants, which ever brings weakness; 
have been productive of confusion, throu 
my imparting my Case to such as were } 
skilful to minister to it, and who neverthel 
might have advised therein. I have seet 
to be profitable and necessary for such as: 
in a state of infancy in religion, to dwell w 
their exercises; leaning simply on that 
alone which is able to carry through the 
and until the mind has acquired a depth 
judgment to distinguish clearly who is on’ 
Lord’s side, to be very cautious to whom tl 
cummuulvate them, lest they be wounded, 
discovering those, whom they have cho 
for their friends, to be enemies to the crosi 
Christ. i 
Yet when the Lord directs, in times 
great strait, to advise with some experien 
servant, it will undoubtedly be advantages 
and a steady sympathizing friend is a gt 
strength and blessing, when it is affordec 
divine wisdom. CATHARINE Paytos 
} 


The Bereaved Mother. 7 
The following affecting story was re 


in America not long since, with toue 


{simplicity, by the bereaved mother her 


an emigrant from the old world, During 
recital the expression of her fine intellec 
face, her fast-flowing tears, attested a t? 
we all admit—that warm hearts and 
sympathies may exist where the refinemeé 
of polished life are wanting. 

“The steerage of our ship was cro 
with passengers of all ages, and before’ 
had been long at sea a malignant. dis 
broke out among the children on board. ¢ 
after another sickened and died, and each 
in its turn wrapped in its narrow shroad 
committed to the deep, with no requiem 
the bursting sigh of a fond mother, ant 
obsequies but the tears of fathers and brot 
and pitying spectators, 

“ As they suddenly plunged into the se 
the blue waves closed over them, [I cla 
my own babe more strongly to*my be 
and prayed that heaven might spare my 
child. But this was not to be. It sick 
and day by day, I saw that its life was ek 
and the work of death begun. On F 


ig what was once so beautiful, and still so 
, given to gorge the monsters of the deep, 
acealed its death from all around me. To 
suspicion I gave evasive answers to those 
inquired after it, and folded it in my 
3, and sang to it, as if my babe was only 
»ing for an hour, when the cold long sleep 
eath was on it. A weary day and night 
passed away, and the Sabbath came. 
» others, I wore my neatest dress, and put 
, smiling face: but no! it was a heavy 
, for I felt my heart breaking. On 
day the death of the child could no 
er be concealed ; but, from regard to my 
ags, the captain had it enclosed in a rude 
a, and promised to keep it two days for 
al, if in that time we should make land. 
coffin was placed in the boat at the 
‘s stern, and through the long hours of 
t I watched it—a dark speck on the 
98, which might shut it from my sight 
rer. It was then I thought of my dear 
ige home, and my native land and the 
friends I had left behind me, and longed 
jingle my tears with theirs. By night I 
hed the coffin of my babe, and by day 
ed for the land—raising my heart in 
er to Him who holds the winds in his 
., that they might waft us swiftly onward. 
‘he third morning, just as the sun had 
, the fog lifted, and showed us the green 
2s of New Brunswick. The ship was 
50; and then the Captain, with a few men, 
taking the coffin with them. I was not 
sitted to go, but from the deck of the 
‘1 L could see them as they dug the grave 
i thick shades of the forest trees, on the 
of a sweet glade, which sloped down to 
water, and. in my heart I blessed them, 
prayed that God would reward their 
ness to the living and the dead. When 
returned on board, the Captain came to 
and said: ‘My good woman, the place 
ve your son is buried is Greenville, on the 
sof New Brunswick. I will write it on 
ice of paper, that you may know where 
mains lie.’ 
thanked him for his care, but told him 
record was already written on my heart, 
would remain there till my blessed boy 
{ should meet in a brighter and happier 
id.” 


————_+ > 


ie benefactor always retains some affec- 
for the person whom he has benefited. 
-xtent of ingratitude succeeds in utterly 
ing this kindly feeling on the part of the 
factor. 

is a beautiful arrangement of Nature, 
3 we ought to say, of Providence. The 
factor, just in proportion as he has done 
rork lovingly, has his “ exceeding great 
ird” in an increase of loyingness; for there 
jot be a doubt that it is a far happier, and, 
may say so, a more divine thing, to love 
_to be loved.—A. Helps. 


lis a precious thing to be made and kept 
g, and tender, and loving toward all the 
*s children. Our own growth in the 
ed Truth is much promoted by it, and I 
crave that it may be my experience, and 
; may be kept in the lowly valley, where 
ealing waters of Shiloh’s stream run 
7, and spread life and greenness on all 
ad.— Thomas Evans. 
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FIFTH MONTH 6, 1871. 


The Christian believer who watches the 
signs of the times, with loving desire to see 
evidences of the spread of the influence of the 
gospel over the actions of his fellow men, 
whether in their individual capacity or asa 
community, can draw but little consolation 
from the accounts given by the public press 
of events daily occurring in different parts 
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it it died, and to avoid the necessity of} 


strife, for four years, there were hundreds of 
thousands drawn from all parts of our country, 
taking lessons in this school of vice, and 
practising with eclat, on a large scale, acts of 
a similar character, to those which are now 
held up before the public as the most atroci- 
ous of crimes. Is it any wonder that many 
of the most apt scholars are bent on continu- 
ing in private life, the course their country 
took so much pains to educate them to carry 
on towards their fellow countrymen arrayed 
against them. 

The poison thus disseminated, shows its 


of our widely extended country. We be-|demoralizing effect, not merely by the swollen 
lieve there is hardly a number of any one of|criminal calendars of the land ; it is to be dis- 


our popular newspapers, that does not con- 
tain the record of crimes of the most aggra- 
vated or revolting character, perpetrated as 


well in the midst of what are considered government. 


highly cultivated communities, as in border 
sections, where the population is of a more 
heterogenous description, feeling but little 
respect for the restraints of law or the obli- 
gations of religion. Robberies the most 
daring as to time and place, often of enor- 
mous sums; embezzlements or defalcations of 


cerned in the low moral tone that pervades 
political affairs, and crops out in the legisla- 
tive bodies of both the State and general 
If we may believe the repre- 
sentations of those who from their position 
ought to know, or if we may judge from the 
lavish appropriations of money or franchises 
to parties which show no rightful claim to 
either, we cannot avotd the conclusion that 
men are elected as legislators who are willing 
to be approached and bargained with for 


thousands, and sometimes of hundreds of|their votes and influence. 


thousands of dollars, with other frauds often 
perpetrated by men holding places of trust 
and confidence; the most nefarious and un- 
blushing gambling in stocks and public securi- 
ties, openly practised, defended and screened 
by process of law, among those who claim a 
high social position because of their wealth 
and style of living; arsons, murders and 
suicides, these make up the staple of sensa- 
tional news in most of our daily journals. 

It is true that our country stretches far 
and wide, and traversed, as it is, in all direc: 
tions with electric wires, the accounts of all 
such deplorable events are flashed from one 
end of it to the other, east, west, north and 
south, and in a few hours concentrate at the 
principal depots for collecting such recitals, 
to be served up for the perusal of all who 
will read. But although this may in some 
measure account for the great number of 
grievous crimes thus continually’ brought 
before the the public eye, it does not weaken 
the conviction resting on the minds of the 
thoughtful and concerned, that iniquity shows 
out in more than usual proportions; and 
crime has become so common and shameless 
as to indicate that some unusually active 
cause must have been at work, loosening the 


hold of correct principles on the conduct of 


the people, and reconciling them to derelic- 
tion and contempt of moral law. That cause 
must have been coextensive with the whole 
community, influencing, more or less, all 
classes, and familiarizing many among them 
with the implied belief, that under certain 
circumstances the Decalogue loses its author- 
ity. 

That potent, all pervading cause, we believe 
to have been the late civil war. It is need- 
less here to go into any exposition of the 
manner in which the whole system of war 
and its practical teachings, destroy the sanc- 
tity of human life, familiarize those engaged 
in it with murder, overturn all law intended 
to protect property, encourage theft, and 
eradicate, from the minds of thousands, the 
distinction between might and right, between 
meum and tuum. LHven those who argue 
that war is necessary and therefore right, do 
not deny that such are among its constant 
and wide spread effects. During our civil 


During the war vast sums of money were 
profusely disbursed by the Government to 
officers and contractors, by which many 
rapidly accumulated large fortunes. It is 
now well known that peculation of the public 
funds was not an uncommon occurrence. 
Greed of wealth and toleration of doubtful 
modes for obtaining it were thus created, and 
stimulated by instances of frequent occur- 
rence, where men suddenly emerged from 
comparative penury into a life of luxury and 
display, which required large pecuniary re- 
sources. to support. _Tho glittering -prizos 
displayed, excited and spread a gambling 
spirit. Perilous speculation took the place, 
with many, of the labor and routine of regu- 
lar business, under the hope that chance 
might obtain success, or if failure followed, 
condemnation would be received from those 
only who had to bear the loss. As the moral 
tone of the community was thus debauched, 
it became easy, especially where military ser- 
vice constituted the strongest claim to civic 
or legislative offices, so to manage elections 
that not a few men, of loose morals and 
tainted characters, should be selected as re- 
presentatives of the people; who carried into 
the councils of the country their proneness 
to secure their own emolument by complicity 
with schemes designed to rob the public 
purse. This deplorable state of political 
morals, and the debasing effects of party 
feeling, made more virulent than ever by the 
unbridled lust of power and place, engendered 
by the war, are spoken of and commented on 
so flippantly by the daily press, that the 
public seems to have learned to look upon 
them as a matter of course, and apparently 
has lost the sensitiveness to the right and the 
true, which would rouse them to a sense of 
the necessity to make a total change, in order 
to stop the downward course. 

The question, What will be the final result 
of this social and political demoralization on 
our civil institutions and our boasted free 
government, should it go on unchecked? 
becomes an alarming one, if we may read ~ 
the answer to it in the scenes of anarchy and 
blood now presented in the French Republic. 
We have not alluded to the intemperance, 
profanity and disregard of the sanctity of the 
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marriage covenant, which add largely to the 
fearful sum of vice and immorality boldly 
obtruding itself on public notice. All these, 
with the other phases of depravity, are the 
same elements, more developed and intensi- 
fied, that make up that seething mass of 
irreligion, unbridled passion, corruption and 
utter disregard of law or right, which has 
brought such punishment throughout the fair 
fields of France, and is still enacting the 
shocking tragedies which are desolating Paris 
and its environs. 

Will we as a people take warning, in time, 
to avert a similar scourge? Will our rulers 
learn wisdom from the acknowledgment ex- 
torted from some of the advocates of the 
late war, that the gigantic debt bequeathed 
by it, grinding as it is on honest industry and 
enterprise, does but little in crippling the 
energies and undermining the institutions of 
the country, compared with the demoraliza- 
tion the war introduced into classes before 
comparatively uncorrupted, and the disregard 
of common honesty, equity and truth it has 
stimulated into shameless publicity among 
others? Alas! we fear not, and we must 
take comfort from the declaration of the 
Apostle, that where sin abounds, grace does 
much more abound, and tho hope that the 
secret working of this all powerful means of 
salvation, will continue to rescue and preserve 
enough, not only to save the masses from 
entire corruption and destruction, but to 
spread the government of the Prince of 
Peace. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forriagn.—The struggle between the Paris Com- 
munists and the French Assembly has, apparently, 


been protracted by the military weakness on both sides. 
The Assembly continues its Sittings at Versailles, and 


manifests no disposition to treat with the insurgents, 
who still have control of the capital, and hold several 
fortified positions outside the wails. One of these is at 
Neuilly, on the west side of Paris, and has been the 
scene of much bloodshed between the contending par- 
ties. On the 25th ult. there was an armistice of eight 
hours for the burial of the dead, and to allow such of 
the inhabitants of Neuilly to remove as wished to escape 
from the bombardment. Many of them being too poor 
to remove, chose to remain in the disputed territory. 
Others went into Paris, and a committee of the Com- 
mune endeavored to make provision for the homeless 
and destitute, for which purpose all the vacant apart- 
ments have been put under requisition. Forts d’Issy, 
Vanveres and Montrouge, have been subjected to bom- 
bardment by the government forces, and reduced to a 
dilapidated condition. According to Versailles dis- 
patches, the strength of the insurgent forces is daily de- 
creasing from the incessant fire and fatigue to which 
they are subjected. 

A decreeissued by General Cluseret divides the army 
of the Commune into two corps, one for external and 
the other for the internal defence of Paris. General 
Dombrowski commands the former and General Cecilia 
the latter. Another decree of General Cluseret urges 
that the officers of the National Guard be furnished 
with regular commissions. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 30th says: Thiers grant- 
ed an interview to the delegates from the Mayors of 
Paris, who arrived here last night. He told them the 
government desired to see an end of the civil war, but 
France could not capitulate in the presence of armed 
insurrection. He referred them to the Commune for a 
restoration of order within the city, of which it had 
usurped control. Provisions are growing scarce in 
Paris, though supplies are still received by one line of 
railroad. It is said that also will be cut off in a few 
days. 

‘The Commune has levied heavy contributions on all 
the railroads leading into Paris, and the demands have 
been complied with except by the western railroad, 
which will, it is stated, be sequestrated. 

The official statement of the losses of the Communists 
up to the 27th ult., sums up 9,000 men killed and 
wounded, and 3,000 prisoners, 
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Thiers, in a speech to the Assembly, intimated that 
he should only remain President so long as military 
operations lasted. He insisted that his government was 
acting in the defence of law and order, that they wished 
to conciliate, but also to save liberty from despotism and 
unbridled license. The insurgents, he stated, are iso- 
lated, and all France are with the government and the 
Assembly in their efforts to combine unity with liberty. 

The Germans have demanded that the natives of 
Alsace and Lorraine, now resident in Paris, shall be 
exempted from military service, and the Commune 
agrees to grant the required exemption on the produc- 
tion of a certificate of birth. It is also reported that 
the Archbishop of Paris has been set at liberty in con- 
sequence of an intimation from Bismarck. 

In the British House of Commons, Gladstone an- 
nounced that.the proposition to impose a tax on matches 
and to increase the duties on legacies and successions 
would be withdrawn, to reconcile the opposition to the 
remaining recommendations of the budget, and that an 
addition of 2d. on the pound to the income tax would 
be substituted. 

Disraeli, notwithstanding the concession of the gov- 
ernment, made an unsparing attack on the budget. 

A member of the House submitted a motion in favor 
of the reservation of a part of Epping forest, near Lon- 
don, for a public park. The motion was opposed by 
the Ministers because the property belonged to the 
crown. It was argued that the public were the owners 
of the ground, and not the crown. Upon a division 
there was a majority of 101 against the government. 
On the Ist inst. the House passed a resolve adverse to 
any increase of the present rate of taxation on incomes. 

Advices from Pekin state that the imperial govern- 
ment has made a demand upon the foreign ambassadors 
that the schools for the education of females be abolish- 
ed; that teaching to the male subjects of the empire of 
all doctrines opposed to those of Confucius be forbid- 
den ; that missionaries shall be considered Chinese sub- 
jects; and that no women will be permitted access to 
the empire in that capacity. The ambassadors were 
also notified that the attendance of women upon reli- 
gious services is one occasion of the recent massacre of 
foreigners, and that though those events cannot but be 
deplored by the Imperial government, compensation 
for their commission is absolutely refused. 

Paris dispatches of the first inst. state that a deputa- 
tion of the Masonic lodges of the city had returned from 
an unsuccessiul mission to Versallies, where they met 
with a cold reception. Thiers expressed the opinion 
that a peaceable arrangement with the Paris Commune 
is impossible. 

A dispatch says: The firing last night was fearful, 
and apparently utterly reckless as to the damage it in- 
flicted on the city. Nothing to compare with it has 
occurred since the commencement of the civil war. The 
city is greatly excited and alarmed. Groups of fright- 
ened people are collected in almost every street and 
avenue, discussing the alarmiag state of affairs. 

General Cluseret has been dismissed from the office 
of Minister of War by the Commune. He was also 
arrested but was soon set at liberty. 

The recent provincial elections all over France, have 
resulted in the choice of conservative Republicans. 

Liverpool, 5th mo. 1st.—Uplands cotton, 7}d.; Or- 
leans, 73d. 

Unirep Srares.—Miscellaneous——James M. Mason, 
ex-United States Senator from Virginia, and Minister 
to England under the late Confederate government, 
died at his residence, near Alexandria, Va., on the 28th 
ult. He was in the 73d year of his age. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
269. There were 44 deaths from consumption, 14 of 
heart disease, 21 of fevers, 13 inflammation of the lungs, 
and 8 of old age. 

On the 29th ult. the Bonnet Carre crevasse, near New 
Orleans, had formed an opening in the levee 1200 feet 
wide. The country has been deluged for a great dis- 
tance, and an incalculable amount of damage done. It 
is impossible to close the crevasse at present, but a large 
ie is employed to prevent further damage to the 

evee. 

The increase of the capital of the national banks 
since the passage of the act of 1870, authorizing fifty- 
four millions additional national bank circulation, has 
been $16,695,790, and the increase of national bank cir- 
culation for the same period has been $15,207,000. 

The official statement shows that Chicago has 298,977 
inhabitants, of whom 154,420 are natives of this coun- 
try, and 144,557 of foreign birth. 

The public debt on the 1st inst., less amount in the 
Treasury, was $2,303,573,543, decrease during the past 
month $6,124,053. 

The products of Wisconsin for the year ending 6th 


mo. Ist, 1870, were in round numbers 25,300,000 bu 
of wheat ; 14,800,000 bushels of corn ; 19,800,000 bu 
of oats ; 1,300,000 bushels of rye. Wool, potatoes 
ter and cheese were also produced in largmansaty 
The majority of the Justices of the Supreme C 
have decided that the act of Congress, known a: 
legal tender act, is constitutional as to contracts r 
before its passage, and that it is also valid as applic 
to transactions since its passage. The Chief Ju 
and three of his associates dissent from the majori 
the Court upon both propositions, holding that the 
tender act is repugnant to the constitution, 
This important decision, it is said, has instant oj 
tion on many contracts involving great amou 
have awaited its publication. - 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quota 
on the 1st inst. New York.— American gold, 1 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 117}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113%; ¢ 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1093. Superfine flour, $5.50 a 
finer brands, $6 a $10.40, the last being the pric 
the best St. Louis. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, % 
a $1.52; amber western, $1.55; white Michigan, $ 
Canada barley, $1.10. Oats, 65 a 68 cts. Yellow 
82 cts.; white southern, 84 cts.; western mixed, 8( 
cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 15 a 15} cts. for upl 
and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $ 
finer brands, $5.75 a $9. Pennsylvania red w 
$1.41; Ohio, $1.55; Indiana, $1.60. Rye, $1. 
$1.15. Western mixed corn, 74 a 75 cts.; yelle 
a77 cts. Oats, 62} a 65 cts. Lard, 113 a 12 cts. 
cattle market dull and prices lower, choice sold 
8} cts.; fair to good, 64 a 7} cts., and common 4 ¢ 
per lb. gross. About 15,000 sheep sold at 73 a 8 
for wooled, and 5 a 6} cts. per Jb. gross, for cl: 
Corn fed hogs sold at #8.25 a $9 per 100 1b 
Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $5.62 a $6.50. 
wheat, $1.24. Oats, 474. cts. Rye, 82a 83 cts. St. 
—No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.53; Iowa spring 
$1.30 a $1.32. Mixed corn, 474 a 50 cts. Oai 
51 cts. Cincinnati.— Family flour, $6.10 a i 
Wheat, $1.34 a $1.37. Corn, 57 cts. Baltime 
Choice red wheat, $1.70 a $1.90;.Ohio and In 
$1.57 a $1.60. Yellow corn, 75 a 77 ets.; Wi 
mixed, 72.74 cts. Oats, 66.268 cts. Lard, 12 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESS 

NEW YORK. ; 

A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Ag 
tion may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphi 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. - ¢ 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a well qualified man Friend as tear 
the Boys’ School on Cherry street. e 
Application may be made to 
James Whitall, 410 Race St. 
James Smedley, 417 Market St. a 
William Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
* Pa? 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ID 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YOR 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Fai 
nected with it. Application may be made to _ 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester C 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philaé 
Samuel Morris, Olney P.O., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Stree 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS: 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phil 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHvua H. } 
neaton, M.D. Pa i. Gn ee 

Applications for the Admission of Patient 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. e 
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Diep, on the evening of the 10th of Third 1 
Joun Hovis, an esteemed member of Smith 
ticular Meeting of Friends, Ohio, in the § 
his age. He bore a suffering illness with pay 
resignation, remaining entirely sensible to the 
friends are comforted in believing that his 
peace. ; r 

——,, on the 3d of Fourth mo. 1871, Exrz 
of John M. Sharpless, in the 53d year of 
member of Chester Monthly Meetin : 

——, on the 21st ult., ABigarm 
years, a member of the Southern 
Meeting. 
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